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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION CAN HELP LOCAL AND STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SOLVE SOME OF THE NATION'S BASIC SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. ONE GOAL OF NEW FEDERAL PROGRAMS, LIKE 
THOSE FUNDED UNDER THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT, IS TO 
HELP EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IMPROVE AND EXPAND THEIR 
TRADITIONAL SERVICES. A SECOND GOAL IS TO ENCOURAGE SCHOOLS 
TO ATTACK THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND 

ter AC Y. FOR EXAMPLE, PROGRAMS FUNDED UNDER TITLE I OF THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT (ESEA) ASSIST 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN REACHING IMPOVERISHED 
STUDENTS WHOM THEY HAVE FAILED IN THE PAST. SIGNIFICANTLY, 
UNDER TITLE V OF ESEA, THE GOVERNMENT HAS SUPPORTED PROGRAMS 
TO STRENGTHEN THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION. WITH THE RELATIONSHIP THAT HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 
BETWEEN THE STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS, STATES HAVE BEEN 
ABLE TO ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAMS, AND EACH LOCALITY HAS BEEN ABLE TO DETERMINE HOW 
BEST TO MEET PARTICULAR CHALLENGES. IN ORDER TO PROVIDE MORE 
ASSISTANCE TO AREAS IN NEED, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MIGHT 
INITIATE AN EQUALIZATION PROGRAM. THE NEXT STEP WOULD BE TO 
OFFER THE STATES A FORM OF GENERAL ASSISTANCE THAT IS WISELY 

distributed and avoids complications of control, such a 

PROGRAM OF GENERAL SUPPORT, HOWEVER, SHOULD NOT REPLACE 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS OR LIMIT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S AUTHORITY 
TO GUIDE EDUCATIONAL DECISIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE NATIONAL 
WELFARE. THIS SPEECH WAS PRESENTED BEFORE THE GOVERNOR'S 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, ORLANDO, FLORIDA, MARCH 1, 1967. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM lEHE?* 






An Address by Harold Hovre II 
U*S* Coirmissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 



You all remember the old story of the motorist who got lost far 
from home in a rural countryside. He stopped to ask for directions 
from a local farmer, and after much confusing conversation was told, "You 
just can*t get there from here,” 



Despite the long and honorable history of Federal aid to education, 
that sentiment used to be heard q.uite fre<iuent3,y whenever discussions 
turned to whether there was an appropriate route by which ttie Federal government 



could help the schools. 



I think we have pretty well laid to rest that particular debate, 

9 

Now, discussions by educators and others center not on whether there should 
be Federal aid to education but rather on what shape it should take in the 
future. 



Today I should like to talk to you about some of the signposts we 
have spotted while responding to the determination by Congress that 
education should be a basic tool for achieving our national goals, 

I regard the development of that determination, and its use, as a 
i^jor accomplishment of the past decade. In the last three years or so 
America has begun to deal \dth social problems as challenging as those that 
our country faced during the depression of the 1930*s, We have resolved 
that the prevalence of poverty, the denial of civil rights, the existence of 
restrictions on the ability of individuals to develop their lives fully, are 
American problems that must be soJ^ed on an American scale. 



rmmmm i,ni. w n , i . 

^^Bofore the Governor’s Conference Education, the Shsrry-Plaza Hotel-, 
Orlando, Florida, 12:30 p,m. , Ifsdneeday, Itoch 1, 1967* 
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Thirty yesxs the Federal govern Aent Eonght to nolve onr 
economic problems through administrative devices. In that ”age of the 
alphabet," ve set up the WPA and the PWA to provide Jobs for those out of 
work. Vie established the NYA to help need^*' students. The SEC was founded 
to protect investors. 

We developed the Social Security system to maintain the aged, 
originated unemployment compensation insurance and the minimum wage to 
foster economic grovrth, end set up wide-ranging welfare assistance programs 
for the needy. These programs were focused on immediate and pressing needs 
of that day. Few of them directly involved any aspect of education. They 
dealt \rith symptoms rather than diseases. 

But today’s originators of public policy in the Administration 

t 

and in Congress have recognisjcd that, by providing assistance to education, 
the Federal government can help local and State agencies solve the basic 
economic and social problems that confront our people. We have ccsne to 
recognize that the isolated individual \rithout opportunity is usually the 
starting point of some of our most pressing national difficulties. And we 
have come to recognize, also, that correcting these difficulties requires 
giving such individuals special help of a kind Tihich will help them to help 
themselves. 

In short, we know noi*7 that we must try to give every person the 
opportunity to extend his cr.m capacities to the fullest. Vie must try to 
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do this in every way we can, and we must try at every possible level of 
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This focus on education l\as generated a vricle variety of Federal 
programs. The Manpo;7er Training and Development prograia is Jointly 
administered by the Labor DepDi-tmcnt and the Department of Health, Mucation, 
and VJelfare, The Head Star*t and Job Corps Progi’ens flo;r fi*om the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The Labor Department, under the Economic Opportunity 
Act, exTministers the Keighborhood Youth Corps. The Department of Defense 
and National Science Foundation operate prograjns dealing ^vith education. 

But the greatest weight of this new emphasis on learning for the 
sake of success has fallen on our Nation’s established school systems end 
their suppox^ting agencies in the States and in the Federal goveriiment. VJe 
came to the schools irith those new challenges when they h£id already accepted 
the bui’dens imposed by expanding technolog^r, hy new patterns of econoadc 
development, and by rapid population change. 

In the years between IgljO and 1965, while the Nation's population was 
increasing by two«thirds: 

—The proportion of stiidents who finished high school had doubled. 

— Ihe number of persons receiving bachelor's degrees had almost 
tripled. 



—The number receiving master’s degress had more than quadrupled, 
—And tne number receiving doctor’s degrees had multiplied five 



times. 



The schools end colleges of our Nation were spending some $3 billion 
annually on education at the start of this period. By I9S5 we were spending 
$45 billion. State and local governments spent slightly over $2 billion 



on elemeu'uax'y and secondo^ry euucivbior* in **'"'’'0 ‘R>’’ j • 5 » 

^ •'-'s Xyoj uUQy were spending 

more than $20 bilH.cn, 
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Yet these more than tenfold increases in support failed to solve 
all the problems. Some schools vere still inadequate. students dropped 

out of school. Somehcr.f the children frora the least fortunate fojai3.ies 



seemed to he least well served by the schools emd colleges. 

The result vas the now-fai'dliar reshaping of the Federal role in 
education to include direct active assistance to the schools and colleges, 
The nevr prog-rams, which made this assistance possible CvUd which 

administered by the Office of Education, hsve t*.ro mutuxliy supporting but 
distinct goads. 



One goal is to help educa,tional institutions!, from nursery schools 
on up, to improve and expamd their traditional services. 

An outstanding example of a progra^ii which aids 3.n this endeavor 
is the Higher Muoation Facilities Act. This yeiw, the Act tdU provido more 
than $600 million in Federal loans and erants for construetion of •buildings 
at institutions of higher learning . 

Together vrith the matching funds provided by the ixistitutions it 
sei-ves, this prograri roBults in about $2 billion worth of nssr 
facilities a year. It forms the largest single construction program in 
education. It provides nev; end espaicled facilities - not replacements. It 

gives institutions a chance to build the classrooms called for by the gi-owing 
numbers of co3.1ege ©,ge students. 

A second goal of the new progr-ams is to encourage the schools to embark 

upon the efforts needed to attack the problems of p,werty and unemploi'mel^t and 
illiteracy. 
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The moGt obvious exe.r;r.le of this neu typ^i of Federta enterprise is 
Title 1 of the Elementary end Secondary Fd.n.cation Act of I965# Under this 
prograjn, ve are spending more than a billion dollars a year to help our 

elementary and secondary schools reach the impoverished youngsters whom ve 
have failed in the past. 

The tasks heaped upon oiu' educational system have been gigantic. 

We have seen the Congress, in response to a demand by pcn-ents, educators, 
businessmen, and others concerned with this probleta, charge the Office of 
Education vd.th new responsibilities in elementsury education, secondary 
education, vocational education, education of the handicapped, and virtually 
every other phase of education. 



The educational structui'e has been afforded the assistance of a 

new ally - the Federal govemmeat. There have been many espressions of 

concern that the Federal govermioat vovld stifle the vrriety and autonoay 

that has been the justifiable pride r>id stresgth of oui> teerieem educational 
system* 



This concern nay be appreciated, when one observes the American network 

of approximateJy 23,000 operating individusi school districts and the spectrum 

of institutions of higher leai-ning whose sponsorship and purposes axe diverse 
to say the least. 



But we have had at least one major advantage. No one in this 
Administration, and, so far as I know, no one in the Congress has ever had 
the faintest thought of building a monolithic school system in this country. 
The goal has been quite the reverse. The entire thi-ust of the Federal effort 



has been to st’''rri • h.-ori -rT*- ~ r . 

u... c,..a..*..-c,L..,v..;u DV ir.vest2Ti,g in the 



perfection of its differences. 
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The proof of this hypothesis is eanl3-y foimd in the legislation 

itself. An express proh5.hition against Federol interferenco vith currlciaua, 

e^rninistrationj or personnel in any school system or col.lege is \n’itten 

into the Elenientaiy and Secondary Education Act. 

And I thitih ve have succeeded in follodng the spirit of this la^f 

in the relation fillips i*e hove deve3.oped \rith State and loceJ. authorities* 

The Federal addini strati on has vigorous3.y promoted pregrems designed 

to strengthen the Sta-fe dex>£a’ttients of educations Under Tit3.e V of the 

Elementaiy and Secondary Edde-ation Act, for example, vre have sought to 

expand the resources (^vailahle to these Sto/ce departments. 

The States have responded so vigorously to the Title V program tha.t 

Pi'-csident Johnson has Just asked the Congj:ess to enlarge it. He has 

requested raillion to start a noif phase of assistance to State departments 

of eduC'Ution. It uould provide grants for the planning and evaluation of 

educovtionol, progreias e’u a long-range, Statevride basis* 

States that wiqh to could use these grents to look shead and provide 

for their needs in such critiCedL ©reas as specialized personnel end curriciHimi 

development. The stii.\ulus for this proposal is the kno’-aedge that the 

best planning is done by those \rho have the responsibility for making the 

plans ifork* And I hope the States, \fho have that responsibility, will take 

the opportunities near offered to strengthen their oparSii;ions • As they do so, 

we in the Federal government iril3. be attempting to strengthen our capability 

for educational pla-oning and evaT-uation and to coordinate care activities w3.th 

« 

those of the States. 
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For exi'.riple, in the oj? i}:fror;....vhio.a tCbowb the nature of 

education \re h 8T/G cly coo;edirs.n,tocT evr endec;/o:,:T. \?xth tlioi^e of the 



States# We have aarced on co'iiaon ite:;is for educationral sto.tistics end ve 



have arrangerxents for exchen^o of conipute:!,’ tapes \rltli over 30 States* 

I think we have succeeded in working out other new relationships In 
progrsaris involving concurrent local. State, and Federal efforts. The model 
In this aa-ea was developed in Title 1 of tlie Elen'-cntaiy and Secondccf^y 
Education Act. 



The Congroess declared a hroad «•-'> children \r)ao come frora 



impoverished hoKes shoudd receive special assistance to overcome their 



educational honidicapSo The Office of )?ducc;bion set up breed statements of 
policy to carry out this mandate « 

But within limits set by Congress, the local school districts decide 
what their own needs are and the States deteri-dne which local pro-)ects are 
to receive financial support. 



I do not mean to imply that there have been no complaints about 
our handling of the Title 1 prog:c&m. I can assirce you that friends have made me 
aware of State and local concexnis with our :cQiJOTt forms and eval-iiation 



requirements. There h-as even been v. whisx)cr or tvro £l>out too ranch red tape. 

I hope those involved in this prog:cc)jr< continue to let us know of 
their criticisms, becau.se that is, how vq f5xcl out what needs improving. 

That is how we discover hovr ire nuy best ser^re. But I must confess to a belief 



that we have come to a constructive and 'vrork.able relationship, on tliree levels 
of government, a relationship that is unique in the history of Araerican education 
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Thxs, then, has basn the pattern, She Corsrecs nets the eodJ., The 
Office of Mucc.tion establishes r. broad policy renponsivs to the Con^ressioaoa 
intent. The Stats assnasE the responsibility for executive r.&iinistratioa. 

And the locality determines ho;; to best iiset its particular challenges. 

The resiat, 1 feel, has been the strengthening of local autonorny 
and diversity v*ile pw-suing the natioaa goals of educational equality and 
educationea equity. And this. In ton, has done aueh to resolve the misgivin 
of those irho forecast dire developments vhen the Federal goverivaent begjm to 
take a vital interest in Anisrican educatioii* 

I irotild like to note the EpeciaJ. situation that grerjs fi'oiri the 
Oiiice of Education’s uaiique responsibilities imder Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1954. In the discharge of crar duty to bring about the 
elnjnxnation of dual school systems, ire have had close and sometimes difficult 
conversations with local school district representatives. And wc have been 

met with allegations that this activity represents a form of “Federal 
control of education, “ 

I honestly disagree. We have, in this instance, been chaa'ged by 
the Congress to Implement a national policy pertaining to individual 
lights. Our special relationship vith any school district ends the minute 
it assumes the responsibility of desegregating its schools. 

And I must say that I wish all of the States concerned had responded 
with such goodwiU ns that shown by the State of Florida. We hope that the 
example set by yoTO- Department of Education fa:d raay of your universities 
and school districts will help us respond to the issues still before us. 
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Bab the poiflt re. ,'dns thr.t to have ths chltsation to see* solution.'; 
to th_ pi. ohXem of dese^etsation in the sohoolc, VJe have no right -- ejii 

no desire — uo i.<...aper ^dth the local school's curricalum or to exercise 
control of any kind over eduoationeJ. affairs. 

Of course, the happy discovery that thi'ee levels of bureaucracy 
can vork together com’ortahly is cheering to the bureaucrats. But our 
purpose, after all, is so vast and so basic to 0U3i nationea welfare that 
it involves the interest and concern of virtual.ly everyone. 

In the Office of Mucatioa, for example, we have two dosen advisory 
comittees to he.lp us invest our $4 billion plus in Federal aid to education. 

We consult closely with the authorities in every field. And %re draw considerable 
assistance from their scrutiny and their analysis of oui’ policies. 

Oui’ agency is composed primarily of educators; and we oontinually 
try to sensitize ourselves to the needs of education by coasratation 
with the educational community. We meet with teachers and administrators 
and with every other section of that comm>mity. And, just as we cannot 
operate in s. vacuum, neither can education separate itself from other national 
endeavors. So '"s_he_ar the vievra of g<w_ernBKjat,-bu^^^^^ arAd others, 

A good manj'- discussions around the coimtry, end in the Congress, 
are increasingly concerned with proposals that the Federal government 
advance into the area of general support for education; that Federal funds 
be made_ available for the operation of oiw schools and colleges without categories. 

Some of these proposals make sense end need to be examJned as we develop 
new public policy. 
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Many school districts have reached the limit of theiT financial 



resoiATces. Some States lack the broad industrial base to finance lar^^er 



contributions to education. And the Nation has conclusively determined that 



it cannot afford to have its college students selected in or out on the basis 
of financial means. It can afford to make a meui*s brains not his bucks 



the currency "i-rhich pays for an education. 

So I thinl: that at sorae point in the futm^e we are going to find 
the Federal government doing for the Sts,tes what many of the States now 
do for their school districts. Many thoughtful people ere searching for 
some sort of Federal equalization program, to help those areas that do not 
have the resoircces to match the quality and stsmdards of their more affluent 
neighbors. Any program we develop i^ill ha;v'e to have these important 
characteristics: (l)lt must be built on continuing local end State support 
so tliEit Federal dollars do not merely replace other dollars without benefit 
to children; (2) It must have an equalization feature which provides more 
help to those States which need more; (3) It must have a foundation of support 
which goes to every State; (4) It must assuias the continuation of categorical 
aid so that imT)ortant national problems continue to receive attention vrhile 
broad basic support is introduced. 



I think \re have paved the vray for increasing our assistance to the schools 
end colleges by demonstrating that we can help wdth special problems without 
introduciiig any. element of control. The next step must be a form of 
general assistance to the States that is wisely distributed and that similarly 
avoids 3.mT)lic.ations of control e 
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In short, I feel that a pi‘ograni of general surjport should not 
completely replace oua^ national prograjns attacking specific prohleras. 

It is entirely appropi’iate for the Federal government to decide that it is 
a national problem when the chi3.d of an impoverished family tends to be 
left behind in om schools, or that’ the handicapped child needs more 
than a local school board can offer. 

These children ere the sons and daiighters of o\ir fellov citizens. 

And the raobility of the AmericaJti people suggests that the place where they 
grow \ip may not -« in fact, probably will not — be the place in which 
I they live as e^dults. By insisting that efforts be channeled directly to 
these children, the Federal, governraent is actually assisting all States, 
since all become the beneficiaries of our success. 

We must not think, because we have made so splendid a beginning, that 
v:e can slacken our efforts in these specific areas or abandon them in order 
to concentrate on general support to eduea,tion. The social ills we have undertalien 
to cu.re are still very much vrith us. 

There are still childi'en who live in want and who need special 
assistance to have an equal, chance. There still are millions of youngsters 
who require additional end imusual services from their schools to learn the 
skills that will make them productive, self-sustaining Americans. There 
are still thousands of youngsters who could enrich our Nation immeasurably 
if they coxild find the means to stay in school after graduation from the 12th 
grade, and other thousands for wham grcede 12 is the unattainable goal.. 
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The American people have unaistakahly ficelerea their intention to 

wipe out inequality of eduoational opportunity. We must not jeopardize 

the gains we have made so far by jettisoning Federal support for solution 
Of specific problems. 

Fortunately, we need not do so. The rich diversity of our approach 
to education has demonstrated the ability to expand and assimilate the new 
duites thrust upon it. The States have entered into an increasingly fruitful 
partnership with the Federal government in education. It has begun to widen 
its outlook in response to the m-gent need for innovation and change. 

And it has begun to find itself in its role as an agent of American progress. 
And that, I believe, is where we go from here. 
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